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owes much to these hands. It is the inborn skill in - 


their fingers which has given this country 
its priceless superiority in weapons. 


these hands are busy fashioning 
Victory: tomorrow they will once more turn their 
skill to the task of building cars—among which the 
Singer will take a proud place—so that we 
may enjoy the fruits of that Victory. 


COVENTRY AND BIRMINGHAM 
































The day will come when forgotten places and new 
scenes will cast a spell over your memory and 
your imagination. The spirit of travel will move 
restlessly within you, and _ the 
tickets will be booked. And with you 
will go your Antler Lug- 
gage, a distinguished and 
accommodating servant 
to your possessions. 


You can’t get Antler 
Luggage now but superb 
designs will be ready 
... for the day. 


¥ANTLER 


The World’s Best Luggage 











). @. BROOKS & CO. LTP.. 
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GR TRIRIGRIGR IRIEL ICR IGR IERIE 


quam the ANGLEPOISE.. 


or, to give me my full title, Terry’s Anglepoise Lamp. 
pride myself I am the most remarkable lamp made today a 
inclusive and patented features possessed by no other lamp. 


Obedience itself, I am as flexible as your fancy. I take, and 
hold, any angle your need dictates, at a finger-touch, throw- 
ing my gently diffused beam on object, book or work, not 
in your eyes. 














putting the light where 
it’s needed. 


No wonder I was so 
popular in pre-war 
days. I sold more 
quickly than 
hot cakes. But 5 
now, alas, my ¥ 
talents and quali- wy 
ties are being used 5 
elsewhere and so, io 
for the passing mo- ~ 
ment, my public know 8 
me no more. But Vo 
happier days are on the so 
way, when I can throw B) 
my helping light and +4 
take my former place in S 
my appointed sphere. 5 


And when you do 
not need me, just 4 
gently push 
meononeside 
(with the same 
feather -light 
finger-touch) away, 
down, up, side- 
ways, or slantwise, 
where you will, noise- 
lessly, without friction, 
sag or droop. 


—mmeemnnaein 


LEG EL ELE LT 


For, by a cunning 
combination of Terry 
Springs I am here, 
there and everywhere 
within an ambit of 
four feet six inches, 
doing one job well— 


{ 
gome a MANy ANGLE? & CONVENIENCE So 
tam made by HERBERT aay i —, “ry REDDITCH in the County of WORCESTER 
ed in "all countries. 


BELELELEL SLES ESELELELE 


_ pepe. 









Preparing 
to be a 


Beautiful 


Lady 





One, two, three, four—faster—faster!! And in the 
morning sun her hair sparkles and her pretty face glows. 
‘What a lovely child!’ ‘ What a beautiful skin!’ Stella’s 
Mother is proud of these compliments, for she has taken 
great care of Stella’s complexion ever since she was a 
baby. From the first it was Pears Soap for Stella— Pears 
Soap and clear water—the secret of Preparing to be a 
Beautiful Lady. 


PEARS SOAP 


Many good things are scarce just now — among 


AGF. Peers tet, them are Pears Transparent Soap 00 s66ig6 











In the modern pumping unit, “wet” 
motor and pump are coupled to- 
gether under the water. The pioneer 
model was completed in 1911, and 
was first used to refloat a water- 
logged barge. The 1944/5 models, 
available to priority users, give the 
highest output from great depths 
at the lowest cost. 


HAYWARD-TYLER 








For a leaflet giving full information write (en. 
closing penny stamp) to Hayward-Tyler and 
Co., Ltd., Shell Mex House, London, W.C.2. 













No more six-bottle men... 


People who used to order Lembar by the half- 
dozen are now making do with Lembar in the half- 
bottle. Rayner’s famous lemon barley water is now 
available in very limited quantities for medicinal 
use. Medicinal Lembar contains glucose, pure 
lemon juice, cane sugar and finest barley. 
Use it now for ’flu, biliousness, and in febrile 
conditions — and look forward to the time 
when you can drink it for pleasure again. 


RAYNER’S medicinal 


Lembar 


Half-bottle size 2/- 
Obtainable from 
chemists 


MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LIMITED, EDMONTON, LONDON, N.£8 





Children 
In danger! 


Nearly 6,000,000 children in this 
country have already been im- 
munised against diphtheria. But 
until at least 3,000,000 more 
have been protected, there will 
still be the danger of epidemics, 
causing unnecessary suffering 
and loss of life. 

Diphtheria is particularly dan- 
gerous to children under five. 
Every baby should be immun- 
ised not later than its first birth- 
| day; and no child under 15 
| ought to be left unprotected. 


What do I do...? 


I apply at once to my local Council 
Offices, Welfare Centre or School, 
to have my children immunised 
free of charge. 
I remember that immunisation is a 
proved safeguard which has saved 
thousands of lives — and can save 
| manymore; yetitis safeand simple. 


Issued by the Ministry of Information 


Space presented to the Nation by 
the Brewers’ Society 














inter-works 
deliveries? 


The one ton capacity ‘“Electric’’ is 
proving ideal for inter-worksdeliveries. 
Have you thoughtaboutit? “‘Electrics”’ 
use home produced fuel, are cheap 
to run and maintain, and are easily 
operated by women or young workers. 


Use 


ELECTRIC 
VEHICLES 


Details from the Secretary, 
The Electric Vehicle Association of Gt. Britain 
Led. (Dept. P.18), 2, Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS 
proudly carry the Armies of the 
free peoples, but meanwhile still 
have to ask— 





SNAPSHOTS NEW2z0LD 


Post your. Films & Negatives: to— 


. LTD. 


: for Developing 
© 23 Bridge St. Row = “MAGNA PRINTS tre 
CHESTER and Enlargements 












FOR WHITE CANVAS & 


BUCKSKIN SHOES,IS ALSO 





Joseph Pickering & Sons icd., 

Sheffield, England are sole 
proprietors and manufacturers of 
“BLANCO” Brand White Cleaner. 

No other White Cleaners are called 
BLANCO™ mor may they be sold as “ BLANCO.” 


—— 


HEADACHE 


is it W 


BAN Nu s 
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RHEUMATISM 


Rheumatism—however mild your 
symptoms—exacts a merciless toll in 


pain and expense if not checked 


in time. Poisons and impurities 
in your system are usually the cause 
of rheumatic disorders. To get rid 
of these poisons, doctors recommend 
the drinking of mineral spa waters. 
But a visit to a spa involves time 
and expense that many people 
simply cannot afford these days. 


‘Alkia’ Saltrates may be described 
as a spa treatment in your own home. 
It contains the essential curative 
qualities of seven world - famous 
springs and has the same beneficial 
effect on the system at a fraction 
of the cost and without the in- 
convenience of travelling to an 
actual spa. A teaspoonful of ‘Alkia’ 
Saltrates in warm water before 
breakfast each morning soon relieves 
pain. Taken regularly, this pleasant, 
effervescent drink dissolves impurities 
in the blood-stream and greatly 
assists the kidneys to eliminate 
them from the system, thus help- 
ing to prevent recurring attacks of 
rheumatism. 


A bottle of ‘Alkia’ Saltrates costs 
3/9 (inc. Pur. Tax). Get one from 
your chemist to-day and begin your 
spa treatment to-morrow morning. 














Cleans 
and sterzlizes , 
false 
teeth 











OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL CHEMISTS 








specially made 
to clean 
the lavatory : 








| Sprinkle in Harpic, and leave as 
long as possible. Harpic’s cleans- 
ing action reaches right round into 
the S-bend. 





2 Flush the lavatory. The whole 
bowl is clean and sanitary —the 
part you don’t see, as well. 


Because it is specially made for cleaning 
the lavatory, Harpic does the job effectively 
and easily. Its thorough action removes 
all discoloration— cleans, disinfects, and 
deodorizes the whole pan, Just sprinkle 
it into the lavatory and leave as long as 
possible. Then flush. The whole bowl 
gleams white! 


HARPIC 
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QUICK HEALING 


FOR ALL 


° 
Skin Troubles 
SS D.D.D. Balm, the new non- 

greasy ointment that soothes 
skin irritation and soreness, 
quickly clears away sources of in- 
fection beneath the skin. This anti- 
septic Balm sinks into the skin, destroys 
infectious matter, and sets up a rapid 
process of healing. Specially prepared 
for persistent skin troubles and equally 
invaluable for cuts, burns and open 
wounds, From all chemists at 2/- a 
jar (inc. tax). 


D.D.D. BALM 








Stomach Trouble 


Stomach Trouble—usually recognised by 
persistent or recurring pain, among other 
symptoms—is something you should see 
your Doctor about. For Indigestion (or 
Dyspepsia) which is the kind of stomach 
upset which even 
the healthiest 
peoplesufferfrom 
attimes, however, 
Meggeson 

Bismuth a 















Dyspepsia 
Tablets have 
. much to 
/ recommend 
them. They contain 
ingredients which 
speedily relieve pain, 
neutralising excess acid 
and restoring stomach 
balance. Whether your Indigestion is 
in the form of Flatulence, Heartburn, 
or general Stomach Discomfort, two of 
these Tablets taken after the meal (you 
suck them like sweets) will prevent 
distress. Meggeson Bismuth Dyspepsia 
Tablets may be obtained from qualified 
chemists only. Price 1/6 and 3/10, 
inclusive of Purchase Tax. 


MEGGESON — FAMOUS FOR 148 YEARS 
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ATKINSONS 


au de C han 


The gay whirl of the waltz first reached 
England in 1812, and when the young 
lady of fashion first danced it, wearing 
her Indian muslin cut a /a grecque, her 
hair turbaned Oriental fashion (and, of course, her 
Atkinsons Eau de Cologne), there was a great deal of 
eyebrow raising. To-day the eyebrows are raised 
again, although this time the cause is the throbbing, 
sub-tropical rhythm of the Conga, danced in a winding, 
hip-shaking crocodile. So things don’t change much 
after all. And although the dancers now wear Utility 
dresses and shake a rayon ankle, they still prefer 
Atkinsons Eau de Cologne for 
adding enchantment to a war-time 
evening. But, unfortunately, in 
1944 the last few drops of this 
lovely essence must be treasured 
carefully, for its manufacture has 
ceased for the duration. We’re sorry! 











ATKINSONS OF OLD BOND STREET 
-_ \ \ 











AEC 144A-96 J. & E. ATKINSON LTD. 





AL 
|; OUTDOOR WEAR 







Ladies’ 


Men’s 12/6 to 16/6 
12/6 
(Purchase Tax included) 





Obtainable from all retailers or from 
FOX BROS. & CO., LTD. 
(Makers of 
Fine West of England Cloths) 
WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 
N.B. Immediate delivery from stock. 











TALK ?— WHY ALREADY | 
HE CAN SAY WILKINSON'S 
LIQUORICE ALLSORTS. 

















CORNS 


CAN ONLY BLAME THEMSELVES! 


Here’s a quick, sure remedy—proved by 
thousands—no mess, discomfort or incon- 
venience. From all chemists, stores, etc, 


Plaisters 2d., Powders 
14d. COMBINATION 
PACK (a _ complete 

outfit) 7d. 








(ANYONE WITH “/ Pt 


















INHALANT 


will stop 





goeo a 


that cold 
a kLtth long way 


The reputation of 
the K.L.G. Sparking 
Plug is not built on 
humour, neverthe- 
less it has its good 
“Points.” 

















K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LTD., PUTNEY VALE, S.W.1I5 








Our luck’s in— 
up North! 





Under the Government zoning 
scheme the North comes off best. 
Both kinds of Yorkshire Relish— 
Thick and Thin —are available in 
Northern and Midland areas. 

“Down South” they’re not quite 
so fortunate, because only one, the 
Thin Sauce —Yorkshire Relish— 
is obtainable for the time being. 


THICK or THIN 
Controlled Prices: 
THICK - I 1d. THIN-I1d. & 1/34d. 


Made by Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeds 
makers of famous sauces for 80 years 


34 
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Registered Trade Mark 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS 
Sheffield 


LTD 




















Chinese horse typical of the T’ang period 


FLYING MONEY 


Fei-Tsien—Flying Money—the ancestor of the bill of exchange, was 


invented in China in the seventh century. It provided a means of 
transmitting money from place to place and thus assisted in developing 
trade and travel in China’s vast territories. 


The Emperor of the T’ang dynasty who originated this method of 
payment little knew he was sowing a seed which would grow into a 
highly specialized financial system enabling nation to trade with nation. 


Modern international commerce calls at many stages for facilities 
which only a bank with wide ramifications can provide. In whatever 
overseas transactions you are interested and whatever the nature of 
your engagements, this Bank, with an extensive branch system in the 
home country and banking connections throughout the whole wide 
world, is able to offer you unrivalled services at whichever of its 
1800 offices is most convenient for your purpose. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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till have Barley 
Water, Madam ay ov neriens 


“The war has stopped me putting my Barley Water 
in bottles, but you can easily make it yourself from 
Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley. Directions are on the tin, 
and it’s as simple as making a pot of tea. If you can’t 
get hold of a lemon or an orange, flavour with the 
juice of stewed or tinned fruit, or jam.” 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘Patent? BARLEY if 


a 
CVS-29 
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a Fy 
he = if 
PURPOSE a — 

IN these days of restricted buying, F 

one worth-while truth learned is 

that the best is cheapest in the SS 

end. It applies to guns and lS 2 

*planes just as much as to “shoes A \ 2s 

and ships and sealing-wax.” To 

electric fires, too! 

THE Ferranti Radiant Fire has always been the 
cheapest to use, though never the cheapest to buy. 
THE present restricted output of electric fires has 
proved the inherent quality of the Ferranti Fire— 
its “fitness for purpose”—for thousands of pre-war 
models are still in use, bought by those whose sense 
of economy made them pay a little more for quality. 

° ° e 
Radiant Electric Fires 
FIRST e FOREMOST e HOTTEST 

Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester, 10. 
London Office: Kern House, Kingsway, W.C.2 FF290 
1 r 
V5, = ty 
4 = 
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THE Finnish government has jumped out of the frying- 
pan into the melting-pot. 


° ° 


Persian cats are selling for four guineas each. We feel 
this has something to do with the price of upholstery. 


° ° 


The only spectator at the 
dress rehearsal of a new play 
in London was a spaniel 


—s . 

GONE belonging to the stage-door 

To keeper. The producer evi- 

dently had the revolutionary 

Luck idea of trying it on the dog 
_ instead of the provinces. 


°o ° 


The Nazis in France have 
called upon all loyal French- 
men. Most of them, how- 
ever, were out. 





° ° 


“*PeTain May Fatt At ANy MoMENT’ 
170 Mites BANNED To Mororists.” 
Headings in “ Daily Telegraph.” 
Tread softly ... 


° ° 


In view of the meteorological difficulties encountered 
during the opening of the Second Front, critics of Allied 
strategy are wondering why we chose to invade in the only 
place where the weather was. 


°o °o 


FRED Hp dock, 


Germahy is now turning to her satellites, or, if they are 
obdurate, on. 
° ° 


The strawberry crop, we are told, has been a complete 
failure this year. And yet no unemployed sugar has 
appeared on the market. 


°o ° 


“Spinach is very palatable 
with a poached egg on top,” 
says a culinary note. Some 
people prefer this dish with 
the addition of no spinach 
underneath. 


° ° 


The Post Office has had a 
bumper year. It has bumped 
almost as many things as the 
railways. 

° ° 





One aeronautical expert 
confidently predicts that within a generation or two it will 
be a commonplace for strato-planes to circle the earth in 
a matter of hours. If this sort of thing goes on it will 
soon be almost as quick to stay where we are. 


° ° 


According to reliable reports the German people really 
are beginning to get restless. Most other years Hitler has 
managed to win the war several times before July. 


° ° 


It is becoming easier to get into 








The economist who maintains 
that there is no way of settling the 
debts incurred by an international 
conflict except by another one later 
on may be right, but just at the 
moment we can’t see where the 
war is coming from to pay for this 
money. 


yo [? 


° ° 


Goebbels declared that the initial 
success of the pilotless aircraft was 
greater than he had dreamed, but 
judging by the results claimed by 
the German news agency he very 
soon began dreaming again. 





West End theatres. Up to the 
invasion they had very exclusive 
queues. 


° ° 


“*When girls are made up nowadays 
with their eye lashes plucked, etc., you 
cannot tell their ages,’ Mrs, Coatsworth 
added.” —Kent paper. 

Why try? 
°o °o 


A newspaper proprietor con- 
fesses that he often queues up 
for and enjoys a humble fish-and- 
chip supper. He brings his own 
newspaper, of course. 
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Definitions 


T is fairly easy to invent schoolboys’ howlers, and féw 

of us know or care whether they are fancy or fact. 

| I never heard one more ingenious than that very old 

translation of a young Latinist “Galli clamabant quia 

Germanum jugum exuerant”’ translated (they used to tell me) 

“The cocks were crowing because they had laid a German 

egg.” Obviously the boys are often being funny on purpose, 

or ‘recollecting some grown-up jest which they have happily 
or unhappily overheard. 

But in front of me now at any rate (and lent by an 
Elementary School master) is an album of real sentences 
cut from the original MSS., and often the handwriting is 
at least as quaint as the spelling and the information 
supplied. 

You can nearly if not quite always track the errors to 
their source if you are not content to admire their simplicity 
or sudden inspiration, born of bewilderment, travail with 
ink, and despair. ‘Borax is what the soldiers sleep in at 
night,” is only at first glance a surprising statement, and 
bird-lovers will, after some hesitation, agree that “a cynic 
is a baby swan,” whereas “‘a curlew is a man wot rings 
the curlew bell.” But no letter to The Times has ever 
claimed, I fancy, that an “old Etonian is an old man of 
Ethiopia,” or that “an undergraduate is where gangsters 
hide,” or that “a gentleman is a man who is over twenty- 
one.” “i 

“Conscription is like dictation,” seems to be a cry from 
the heart even if it challenges the powers that be, and is 
possibly to be compared with “A wisecrack has come in 
the ceiling of our kitchen,” or “bizarre is where you can’t 
buy nothing over sixpence,” or ‘a super man works in 
a chip shop,” or “‘a vestibule is where you wipe your feet 
when you come in.” 

Theology suffers. “The Vatican is a merry-go-round,” 
means nothing to me, although I can see where the essayist 
went wrong when he says “‘a non-conformist can stoop low 
and twist himself about,” or “Michael Angelo is the cheaf 
of all the angles,” and a little light glimmers through the 
mist when I read that “St. Bruno is a dog which carries 
a bottle round its neck for lost souls,” or “‘a priestly Post- 
script is a paper which the priests write and put outside 
the church” or even “Amen means ‘Rise and Sing.’” 
Mr. R. A. Butler should take note of these rather un- 
denominational aphorisms. 

I don’t exactly know why ‘ ‘condolences are to do some- 
thing wrong when the war is on,” nor why “‘a gentle laxative 
is a man who won’t fight,” and I prefer the simple thought 
“a jeep is the song of a bird” to the more sardonic “ey 
jeep is what thea Americans run over you with,” but 
surely “Much ado about nothing is a big ‘party after a 
wedding,” must be classed with “‘a pin-up girl is a woman 
with no coupons left”’ as the echo of an older and more 
subtle brain perhaps in the variety programme of the 
B.B.C. And this applies also to the dictum that “a com- 
mentator was first brout to England by Sir Walter Rale.” 
At least I hope it does. 

You would expect the very youthful mind to be more 
concerned just now with machines than with logic and 
literature, and that no doubt is why “a paradox is the 
string you pull on parachuts” and why “‘a parachute is if 
you fall out it won’t hurt.” It seems a pity that this 
record does not extend to the era of the pilotless plane. 
But that, no doubt, will have a new album of its own. 

Let me make two final lists. One of pronouncements, 
which if not entirely inaccurate are at least controversial. 
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“A taboo is something that comes from Aldershot.” 
“To have one over the eight means a proper fraction.” 
“A teatotaller is a man that can’t get drunk.” 

“A teatotaller is put at the end of the spout to stop it 
dripping.” 

“De Valera is a crooner’s song.” 

“Houdini was a man who could get out of a box without 
getting in.” 

“Paul Robeson found king solmans mines.” 

“A road-hog is a rat with prickles on.” 

“The Home Guard are not real soldiers only on a 
Sunday.” 

“David Copperfield is a tail about a film.” 

“The Soviet means the salvation army.” 

“A billet is a house a bomb can’t hit.” 

The second list is one which the writers seem to have 
had a sudden ecstatic vision of Truth, especially as they 
take us onward to the present war. 

“Debit and credit are film stars.” 

“A round peg in a square hole means a rich man living 
in a slum street.” 

th. wet shampoo is a smell that you wash your hair 
with.” 

“A turnstile is what you go through when you have to 
be counted.” 

“A prima donna won’t split up into factors.” 

“Tipperrarry is a long way off were the soldiers went 
to war.” 

“Heil Hitler means god help him.” 

“A beret goes down holes after rats.” 

“Nostalgia is toothache on both sides and in the ear.” 

“A hawker is who you say not to-day to.” 

“A British Passport is pass friend alls well.” 

“Anathama is a cough that takes a long time to leave off.” 

“Our War Aim is to shoot them down if they come.” 

“The Third Reich is torcher like the third degre.” 

“A coupon is for buying something you-can’t get.” 

Not exactly a Brains Trust. Yet some of these boys hit 
straight from the shoulder and break down every guard. 

EVOE+¢ 
° ° 


The Creators 


ARDS were put down. The game of bridge was 
ended 
And four men talked about the brave new world. 
Views were diverse on what would be amended, 
What standards would be furled. 


“T think it largely rests with our profession,” 
The M.O. said. ‘‘When this great world began 
Some doctor deity ensured progression 
By woman made from man.” 


“Ah, but you must go back to the beginning,” 
The architect replied, “and there you'll see 

The universe was poised and set a-spinning 
By gods like Jones and me.” 


“Yes,” said the engineer, “our gods erected 
The universal joint and made it hum, 

And out of Chaos, drab and disconnected, 
They saw a Cosmos come.” 


All eyes were turned to where the fourth sat, fervent 
And rapt in thought, and seemed to seek his view. 

“And who made Chaos?” asked the Civil Servant. 
“You might give him his due.” J. B.N. 
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THE PILOTLESS PLAN 
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“Darling, I’ve found a simply MaRvELLOUS cake recipe—no eggs, no butter, no sugar, no fruit, 


and no flour!” 


PRIL 7th.—Why am I letting 

Nature act out her pantomime 

on my upper lip? I know there 
are lying tongues putting it about that 
I was seduced by the Government’s 
£2-an-acre ploughing-up subsidy, but 
that is nothing but a foul calumny. It 
was giving up smoking that really 
decided me. If you don’t smoke you 
have to have something to finger if 
you are to avoid giving an impression 
of utter aimlessness. The Foreign 
Office recognized this simple fact when 
they used to ask new boys whether 
they smoked or wore a monocle. In 
the present state of diplomacy appren- 
tices are probably asked whether they 
play darts or chew gum, but personally 
! regard a moustache as far more 
stabilizing socially than any of these. 
It is a dynamic organism. The kind I 
have in mind will be turned to as a 
sanctuary by the smaller creatures, and 
two Group Captains should be able to 
swing on it at once. 


Notes on the Moustache 


April 15th —Already it is attracting 
notice, a fine golden brown like a 
lightly fried shallot. MacAllister, who 
was one of Fighter Command’s ace 
handle-bar-tenders and practically in 
the Budenny class until an off-the- 
agenda incident at a sheep-shearing 
contest cut him short in his prime, is 
emphatic that one cannot apply too 
much discipline early on. He says that 
for the’ first two months when he 
wasn’t actually flying he sat in the 
mess murmuring “Outwards and up- 
wards” to himself and anybody else 
who cared to listen, and fairly laying 
in to the fibro-massage. 

April 19th.—The Wing Commander 
complained to-day that I was begin- 
ning to look ferocious. I told him I 
resented the word “beginning” and 
that in my view with the Second Front 
impending the least chairborne troops 
could do was to look as ferocious as 
possible. I told him that in support of 
our assault forces it was my intention 


to look absolutely terrible with the 
minimum of delay. He himself has a 
poor little spinney of withered bracken 
far to the south of his nose. He gave 
up fingering it years ago. 

April 24th—Rang up MacAllister 
to-day and asked what he thought of 
margarine as a fertilizer, rubbed in at 
night. He says it must be butter or 
nothing, but he says you can’t expect 
normal crops with this National Mark 
stuff. 

April 28th.—A comb made a slight 
impression to-night. Like a light 
breeze playing on young corn. 

May Ist.—In London to-day I ran 
into my solicitor, who said how glad 
he was to see that I should soon be 
able to make both ends meet at last. 

May 6th—Why is the moustache, 
which does so much to colour a man’s 
personality, invariably ignored by 
biographers and historians? Did Mr. 
Gladstone, for instance, intimidate the 
electors of Midlothian by a liberal 
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display of bristle? I do not think so, 
but I cannot be certain, because 
nobody has ever taken the trouble to 
inform me on this point. Ask twenty 
citizens in a bus if Mozart had a 
moustache and you will have a silence 
you can put a match to. I should like 
biographers to give us: 

“Tt was in 1889 that Lord Gulping- 
stoke finally said farewell to Bengal 
and, on exchanging the uncertain 
rivalries of the council for the more 
tranquil consultations of the Second 
Chamber, permitted a luxuriant growth 
to mask the oversensitiveness of his 
upper lip. It was in the same year that 
he exhibited for the first time that 
extraordinary confidence in public 
speaking which was to be the dominant 
note in a meteoric ascent to the 
marquisate, and it would seem that 
the historian is justified in attributing 
much, if not all, of Lord Gulpingstoke’s 
success to the unfailing protection of a 
large moustache.” 

May 12th——I found a piece of egg 
in it after breakfast. Firmly lodged. 
Already it is moving S.W. and S.E. 
Not the egg, but the whole moustache. 
It will have to get a bit longer before 
I instil any N. into it, but all the same 
I caught an A.V.M. eyeing it yesterday 
with a bitterness he was at no pains 
to conceal. Such a moustache would 
doubtless have brought the poor fellow 
offers of commands by every post. 

May 17th.—MacAllister flew over 
to-day and declared I was a good 
fortnight ahead of schedule. I asked 
him whether in planning future develop- 
ment I should allow for moulting 
wastage in the spring of 1945, and this 
stumped him. He then shook me 
profoundly. He told me the time 
had come for me to employ curling- 
irons twice a week. I asked him what 
he thought I was, and made a sug- 
gestion. He replied Nonsense! even 
famous he-men like Kitchener had to 
have the droop taken out with hot 
irons, but he strongly advised me to 
farm the work out to a pro., as the 
chances would favour my blistering the 
end of my nose pretty badly. I was 
glad when MacAllister flew away. 

May 18th.—MacAllister has upset 
me more than I thought possible. 

May 19th—Not only MacAllister 
has upset me. 

May 20th.—I have only eaten two 
halves of wallop all day. 

May 21st.—Life? Faugh! 

May 22nd.—Risibility still poor. 

May 23rd.—Here are the cold facts: 

(a) MacAllister’s brutal insistence 
that it would be constantly necessary 
to tamper with such a work of art 
knocked the bottom out of my world. 

(6) I found I was obliged to wring 
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from the E. and W. wings a quantity 
of whatever beverage I had been 
absorbing. This quantity varied with 
the total quantity I had absorbed, but 
it amounted on one decisive occasion 
to nearly half a pint. This wringing 
produced a wet crackling sound which 
was not agreeable, like a horse and cart 
crossing seaweed. 

(c) S/O Prendergast looked through 
me. Whether because she failed to 
recognize me, or had no wish to, 
seemed immaterial. 

(d) Even combined these factors 


° 
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would not have forced my hand. But 
while we were sitting round last 
evening chewing the pewter my lip 
began to tickle in a strange way and 
it came home to me suddenly that 
the undergrowth was inhabited. The 
shock made me cry out, and as a large 
ladybird taxied down from dispersal 
and took off with a whir there was a 
cheer which shook the anteroom from 
end to end. ‘‘Death-watch beetle, old 
timbers are always lousy with them,” 
said the Wing Commander as I went 
away to get my razor. Eric. 


° 


The Daily Need 


EJOICE with me, ye harassed 
wives, 


Heed not pale Envy’s hiss. 
Forget your own encompassed lives 
And share another’s bliss. 
Oh, sound the saucepans, shake the 
brooms, 
And beat the carpets gaily, 
Con brio sweep your dusty rooms, 
For I have found a Daily. 


I need not scrub the kitchen floor, 
My arms immersed in ink, 

Nor wash out dusters any more, 
Nor clean the scullery sink. 

My hands will soon be soft and white 
Instead of rough and scaly. 

I’ll start to grow my nails to-night, 
For I have found a Daily. 




















My Hebe’s form is short and fat, 
She has a pudding face, 
With birds’-nest hair—but what of 
that ? 
To me she’s full of grace. 
She brings a vocal little boy 
With adenoidal brother. 
These angels are my daily joy— 
They have a Daily mother. 


What chicken - counters 
are, 
And most unwise of all 
To hitch their wagon to a char, 
So great is then their fall. 
My Hebe has been in to say— 
O woe, O willow waley !— 
She can’t oblige me from to-day, 
So once more J’m the Daily. M. D. 


women 


“Your C.O., darling? Which? The one who needs a 


haircut or the one who hasn't shaved?” 
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Well, Rub My Hands With 
Satisfaction / 


Thursday, January 12th, 1932 
(Delayed) 
OFT, or softer, is perhaps what I tend to get in my 
old age; but there seems to be a spirit abroad (at 
home) that I don’t like. 
ethical feelings of- my fellow man. 
gallants’! and hoist the misanthrope! 

The attitude I deprecate seems to be exemplified, I don’t 
yet quite know why (I hope to make sure as I write this, 
thus bearding two lions in one den), in a sentence from a 
recent leading article in an evening paper, which. runs or 
sidles thus: “Those profiteering must not. be allowed to 
rub their hands with satisfaction .. .” 

I read this on a calm still evening when the balloons 
were all pointing different ways, but as soon as I had read 
it I felt unsettled. It may appear to you that this sentence 
merely expresses just disapproval of profiteers; perhaps 
even the man who wrote it thought that was all it did. 
But I detect undertones, and all who agree with me (I feel 
sure they will prefer to remain unanimous) detect over- 
tones. The sentence really expresses not disapproval of 
profiteers but annoyance or irritation that profiteers may 
be able to feel pleased with themselves. Is that a laudable 
sentiment? Is it evidence of a kindly and attractive 
character? Does it imply that all is well with the digestion ? 
Who said anything about the digestion? I did (as Jerry 
Colonna recently retorted to Bob Hope at a vaguely 
equivalent conversational opportunity). 

Many (advt.) of my less bright readers are now under the 
impression that I am using my powerful typewriter in 
the interests of the profiteering industry; than which 
comparatively few things could be further from the truth. 
Now I come to think of it, my less bright readers may 
withdraw, anyway, for my point is far too subtle ever to 
get through to them. The rest of you, including the 
cream of that overflow meeting held in the large hall next 
door (advt.), come closer, and don’t shuffle your feet. No, 
sir, that chair in the middle is—ah, I was afraid of that. 
Ah, well, no harm done. Is that your hat? No, over there 
under the—that’s right. Give the gentleman his watch 
back, Spike. No, his watch. No, his watch. 

Well, now, are we all here? To resume: my point is 
this. It doesn’t seem to me to show a nice spirit to say, 
when you are condemning somebody’s behaviour, that 
he must not be allowed to rub his hands with satisfaction 
if he gets away with it. Say he must not be allowed to 
get away with it, certainly; say he is an abominable 
criminal, about as attractive as a butcher’s bill, by all 
means; but once you get off general ethical grounds and 
say he mustn’t be allowed to rub his hands with satisfaction, 
you give yourself away. You’ve brought your own 
emotions into it. Unless you are claiming to feel a dis- 
interested solicitude for the good of the man’s soul, what 
you mean is that he mustn’t be allowed to annoy you 
and make you feel jealous by showing obvious signs of 
gratification. Worm-Out Willie, the Psychological Ferret 
—that’s me. 

If a few of the less bright readers have stolen in again, 
out of the rain, it may be necessary to assure them that 
I do not wish to convey unqualified approval of the habit 
of rubbing the hands together as a sign of pleasure. 

The fact that I have spent so much time on this one 
sentence may suggest that I find it difficult to disinter, 


I tend to despair of the 
Lower the top- 
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from the immense salvage dump of present-day phenomena, 
another example as good; and this is in fact the case. I 
did have another, but all that fuss with the unruly element 
in the audience made me forget it. 

However, I hope I have made reasonably clear to most 
of you the nature of one of the tendencies that I deplore. 
I won’t go so far as to use the word “‘misanthrope”’ again; 
it was, in fact, only to be able to work off that crack that I 
used it the first time. Similarly, if I were to say something 
now about the wonderful autumn of whatever year it was 
that had a wonderful autumn—ah, what a Fall was there !— 
my reason would, I am afraid, be (is, I fear) sufficiently 
obvious. 

But this is the point where the psychological waters 
become disconcertingly deep. Why do I deplore the 
tendency? Why am [I distressed by the thought that 
people, the many people whose opinions have led to that 
leading article, are more resentful of a profiteer’s apparent 
satisfaction than they are of the fact that he is a profiteer ? 

Can it be, after all, that my own feelings are substantially 
the same? Can it be that I resent the knowledge that the 
people represented by the writer of that leading article— 
call him Charley—will feel pleased if the profiteers con- 
cerned are not allowed to rub their hands with satisfaction, 
and that therefore I have an obscure wish to spite them by 
displaying a pleased profiteer ? 

Are you still following me? What do you use, a blood- 
hound ? 

I suppose I had better leave off; but I do so with the 
greatest reluctance. If there is one thing I cannot bear it 
is the thought of you rubbing your hands with satisfaction. 


° ° 


H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


Y next Fragment is all due to cruelty by animals, 

for the suppression of which my wife runs a 

weekly Book Tea. I usually attend carryin, 
a twenty-four-hour clock, and Hard Times is what 1 
represent. One day we had engaged an entertainer called 
Voysey Wilberforce, the Singing Sexton, but when he 
arrived he was embittered because it was intended to 
accompany him on an upright piano and not on a grand, 
as he deemed his due. Wishing not to strain his voice 
before the performance he conducted his side of the 
argument in writing and covered half the drawing-room 
wallpaper with invective before he agreed to compromise 
by having the audience get into evening dress. When he 
had finished, the blank spaces on the wall looked rather 
odd, so to fill these up I wrote some drama on them. 


HOW SIR LUPIN HEWED THE KNIGHT JASPER 
and of Other Waggeries Sequacious Thereunto 
(The scene is a cricket-field.) 


Captain. Now, gentlemen, in a minute or two some 
batsmen will appear. I want you to be ready for 
them. I want everybody to be firmly in their 
place. I will do the bowling to begin with. 

Mr. DuckHam. Couldn’t the umpires lend a hand? 

Captain. Well, that would certainly make us two extra, 
and with so much ground to cover every little. 
helps. 

Mr. Ponsert. I think, you know, they count as neutrals. 
Except in cases of danger to life or limb I doubt if 
they could be called on. 

Mr. DecknamM. What about if the grass caught on fire? 
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Mr. Ponsetr. They might trample in the outfield perhaps, 
but certainly not inside the crease. 


[Two BatsMEN double up. 


First BatsmMan. I demand that the ball be weighed by 
the umpires. 

UmprrE TuRistLe. I’ve only a chemist’s scales, so you'll 
have to have the answer in scruples. 

First BatsMAN. The M.C.C. use avoirdupois. 

SEconD BatsMAan. Never mind, Bill. We’re 
country and must expect to rough it a bit. 


[The ball is weighed and satisfaction expressed by the 
clapping of hands. 

Captain. Fore! ... Sliced it!... Sorry, Cover. That’s 
the worst of being double-jointed. 

Mr. DuckHam. No ball! 

Umpire Cuane Koo. If it began legitimate, legitimate 
did it end. 

Cover. I caught it, so there ought to be a change of 
bowler. One law for bowlers and another for 
batsmen would make my gorge rise. 

UMPIRE THRISTLE. Over! 

Captain. How can such things be? 

UmprrEe THRISTLE. Well, I seem to have three marbles 
in one pocket and nine in the other. Three from 
nine is six and that’s “Over.” 

Mr. Ponsett. Ah, but all marbles are not of the same 
value, you know. 

Mr. DuckHam. Don’t argue with him. It’s stopped the 
Captain’s bowling and is hence indubitably a decision 
favourable to our side. 

Captain. But I go over too. 

Umpire Cuanc Koo. Once you come within my ambit 
you stay there until I release you. 


in the 


Enter a GROUNDSMAN on @ motor-mower 


GROUNDSMAN. Don’t mind me. I’m only going to mow 
about a bit round the boundary, and I don’t think 
that will cause inconvenience to anyone. (Laughs 
heartily.) 

Mr. DuckHam. Qh, how very unkind to our visitors!— 
and anyway, you might run over a bye. 

WIcKET-KEEPER. Might he, slander-hound ? 

Umpire THRISTLE. How’s that? 

Umpire Coane Koo. Out! 

BatsMANn. Why, no one has even bowled at me. 

Captain. And if they had I hope you wouldn’t have 
taken any notice of them. I am the only one who 
does bowling around here, and I haven’t got properly 
started yet. 


[The BaRRACKERS break suddenly into a rude chorus. 


Hark, hark to our rude chorus. 
Decency hath no limit for us. 
Boo-boo! Pooh-pooh! 

And dash and piffle too. 

The words we speak 

Bring blushes to a maiden’s cheek. 
We do not care 

How far we dare. 

This concludes our ribald verse, 
Curse! 

Umpire THRISTLE. I appeal against the light. 
UmprrE CHanG Koo. Granted. 

UmpirE TuRISTLE. All here to-morrow ten o’clock sharp. 
Captain. Sabotage! Who sent you, anyway? 
Umrrres. The Football Association. 


Finis 


BARRACKERS. 
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OUR OWN RED CROSS RADIO CONTEST 


(With acknowledgments to the B.B.C.) 


The pictures below show a scene in a public park. 
In two of them the conditions are perfectly normal, in 
the third the alert has sounded and an attack by Hitler’s 
latest secret weapon is in progress. 

In which of the three is this taking place? Is it A? 
Is it B? Or is it C? 
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“One ‘Times,’ one ‘ France’ and one ‘ Zeitung’.” 


Little 


S a matter of fact, I believe it’s 
controlled from the land, by 
Fifth Columnists. 

You mean they flag it from the roofs— 
or what ? 

No, they have radio sets in the 
chimney and direct it on to the target. 

But it goes quite straight. And it 
never goes near a target. 

True. 

George says it’s a rocket, steered on 
the beam principle. 

What’s that? 

I couldn’t follow. George calls them 
Breck’s Babies, because they’re only a 
glorified form of firework. 

Hard on Brocks. 

One funny thing is, when they were 
dropping ordinary but big bombs in 
1940, everybody called them “aerial 
torpedoes.” And now he’s sending over 
real “aerial torpedoes” you never hear 
the expression. 

But a torpedo is aimed. 

So are these, old boy. They’re exactly 
like a torpedo. They can go so far and 
no farther, and they may or may not 
hit the target. 

That applies to most projectiles. 

Yes, but most projectiles don’t carry 
their own motive power. Torpedoes do. 
So do these. 

I don’t think they’re the least like 
torpedoes. I should call them a self- 
propelling bomb. 

All right, old chap. Have it your own 
way. What, by the way, is a “self- 
propelling gun” ? 





Talks 


I can’t imagine. Is it a gun that 
drives itself about with a jet? 

I think it merely means @ motor-gun. 

Then why can’t they say so? They 
don’t talk about “‘self-propelling”’ cars 
and buses. 

Nobody seems to pause for a moment's 
thought before they give a thing a name. 

A “secret weapon” that announces 
its approach with a bright white light 
and a loud drone is fairly comie. 

What’ll be the next thing, I wonder ? 

I don’t see why they shouldn’t come 
over, take photographs, turn round 
and go home. 

Picking up a few prisoners on the 
way ? You’ve got to remember the beam 
principle. 

I don’t believe in the beam principle. 

George says the moment the thing gets 
off the beam there’s some device that gets 
it on again. 

Then they could have a device to 
make it turn round on the beam. 

I doubt it. If you could do that you 
could have a big one which dropped 
bombs and went back for more. 

I expect they’ve thought of that. 

Well, there’s no end to it, I’m sure. 
What about peace-time ? 

All the trans-Atlantic aircraft will 
be pilotless, I suppose, run from the 
head office. 

Yes, the professional airman must be 
feeling pretty cheap. 

It’s going to be a Beautiful New 
World—the whole sky full of buzzing 
mechanical birds. 
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How will you work the traffic ? 

On the beam principle. 

One thing—it will solve the whole 
problem of the international police force. 
-. How? 

Why, instead of having to train and 
feed thousands of young airmen, you'll 
simply have a vast fleet of international 
pilotless bombers under a _ care-and- 
maintenance party in Switzerland or 
somewhere. Then, if any country did 
the wrong thing the President of the 
League would simply press a few buttons 
and off they’d go. 

With leaflets ? 

Well, they could start with leaflets. 
Then they could come back for bombs. 

That would save a lot of trouble, 


certainly. And of course it would be 
frightfully useful for the weather 
reports. 

How ? 


Well, you could load them up with 
thermometers and things and send 
them up into the stratosphere and the 
North Pole and so on, and find out 
about the weather. 

We know quite enough about the 
weather. Meanwhile, may I ask how 
you suggest we should put an end to this 
pest ? 

I have complete confidence in His 
Majesty’s Government. 

That’s a pretty feeble thing to say. 
You’re a “Yes-man”’. 

No, sir. An “Aye, aye, sir” man. 
All the Navy are. 

Personally, I should put a series of 
large magnets along the South Coast and 
simply drag them down. 

Then they would explode 
destroy the magnets. 

Then I should renew the magnets. 

I don’t think anything of that. 

I didn’t expect you would. You didn’t 
think much of Montgomery before he 
started. 

Personally, I should have bombers 
patrolling the Channel with explosive 
charges at the end of a long rope. They 
would dangle it in front of the pilotless 
plane, and blow it up—— 

And the bomber. 

It would be a very long rope. What 
are you laughing at ? 

I was thinking of old Blériot. 

What about him ? 

You remember what a hero he was 
when he flew the Channel for the first 
time. I wonder what he’d have said if 
he’d known the kind of trouble he was 
going to start. 

He wouldn’t have started. 


and 





&. Fm. 

The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 


are necessarily available for export. 
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NE of the most difficult 
() operations of modern warfare 

is the handing over of an 
officers’ mess. When 3039 Company 
took over our job at El Basookah we 
had a particularly trying time. 

“The advance party will arrive 
to-night,” said Major Fibbing as we 
sat at lunch, “under the charge of 
Captain Snellweather. We want to 
make a good impression, Sympson, so 
if you can arrange a dinner slightly less 
foul than usual f shall be obliged. And 
naturally you will treat Snellweather 
as a mess guest so far as drinks are 
concerned.” 

Captain Snellweather turned out to 
be a large man with an enormous 
moustache and an even more enormous 
thirst. 

Sympson came and sat on my bed at 
midnight. 

“What Snellweather has consumed,” 
he said, ‘wipes out our mess profit for 
the last three weeks. Hospitality is 
all very fine, but, as I told the Major, 
the rest of the officers of 3039 will be 
coming to-morrow, and if Snellweather 
gives them the tip that the drinks are 
all on the house they will naturally put 
away gallons of the stuff, and we shall 
be ruined.” 

I told Sympson that I thought his 
attitude extremely poor. 

“This mercenary and commercial 
spirit,” I said, “‘is unbefitting dealings 
between officers and gentlemen.” 

Next evening, however, I began to 
think that Sympson was right. The 
officers of 3039 Company were all 
great big hearty fellows with large 
moustaches and enormous | thirsts. 
Their O.C., who also had very bushy 
eyebrows, said at first that he could not 
dream of being treated as a mess guest. 
Major Fibbing, however, insisted, and 
presently they were all drinking at 
a great rate. Naturally, we had to 
drink level, whether we wanted to or 
not. 

This went on for three days, Sympson 
getting gloomier and gloomier, and 
then a message came through to say 
that 3039 Company were to take over 
our camp straight away, so we closed 
up our mess accounts and packed our 
remaining bottles and prepared to 
move. 

“Until you go,” said the O.C. of 
3039, “you will of course be our guests. 
What will you have, Major Fibbing?” 

The Major said that he would have 
a double Scotch, Captain Hollyhock 
plumped for a double gin, and Sympson 
and I were content with double Cyprus 
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Change Over 


brandies. We do not generally drink 
doubles, but we felt that we had con- 
siderable leeway to make up. We made 
up some more leeway in the evening, 
and when two days passed and still no 
Movement Order came we felt that we 
were about all square. 

The next evening the officers of 
3039 treated us with a bonhomie we 
felt to be assumed, and in the seven 
days that followed, although the lares 
of hospitality were rigidly respected, 
the atmosphere tended to become 
colder and colder. We looked with 
anxiety for a Movement Order, but 
none came. We began to refuse drinks 
on the plea of disturbed livers, and 
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Sympson, always inclined to overdo 
anything, pretended to have been 
converted to teetotalism. 

Both 3039 and ourselves began to 
buy odd bottles of liquor in the black 
market and drink them in our tents. 
I do not know whether 3039 or our- 
selves were better pleased when a 
message came from G.H.Q. saying that 
3039 were to go on elsewhere and that 
we were to resume possession of our 
camp. On the evening of the second 
change over we reckoned that we owed 
3039 about seven hundred piastres- 
worth of alcohol, but with truly 
British perseverance they managed to 
go away all square. 
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|... @ missel thrush... a reed warbler... a Spitfire Mark 21 . . . a chiffchaff and 


3) 


two General Grants .. . 


Aunts 


HILDREN, when you have gone your several ways, When the charwoman falls down dead, 
and have sought the long days’ Aunt Edith will give you a bed. 
C happiness, and the night’s elusive dream, When your heart breaks, as hearts sometimes do, 
incredible as it may seem Aunt Constance at Looe 
you will turn, at some moment, like thirsting plants will feed it on Cornish cream and philosophy, 
to your aunts. soothe it with strawberries for tea; 
Now, aunts are not glamorous creatures, and when, with the dew still behind your ears 
as very often their features you set forth to conquer wider spheres, 
tend to be elderly caricatures of your own. I do not think you will get much further the first 
Aunts use eau-de-cologne night 
and live in rather out-of-the-way places, than Aunt Maud in Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 
and wear pointed white shoes with laces Oh, yes, children, aunts are kind 
tied in a neat bow. and quite resigned 
Oh, I know, I know! to the fact that you will not go near them for years, 
Nevertheless 1 maintain and then bring them your tears. 
that when you are old enough to learn pain, Although at your tender age 
are acquainted with sorrow, and know what fear is, you resent their neglect of the Stage, 
your aunts will not seem nearly such drearies. their inability to differentiate between jazz and swing, 
You’ll see, and their poor reactions to Bing, 
believe me! the day will dawn when they will rise up like rocks, 
When you’ve broken off your engagement and want sheltering you with their long imprimé frocks 
to hide, and cornflowered hats worn at such hopeless slants— 





you will go to Aunt Beatrice at Ambleside. your nigh-forgotten, soon-remembered aunts. _V. G. 





me 
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MAKING CHERBOURG 


“Well, this always was the place where America landed for Paris.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, June 20th.—House of Com- 
mons: Scotch—with Water. 


Wednesday, June 21st.—House of Com- 
mons: Full Employment, Apres la 
Guerre. 


Thursday, June 22nd.—House of Com- 
mons: Further Employment. 


Friday, June 23rd—House of Commons: 
Work Plans Approved. 


Tuesday, June 20th.—There are days, 
as we all know, when the breakfast 
coffee automatically upsets itself, the 
toast (if permitted by the Minister of 
Fuel and Power) is burnt, and the 
morning paper does not arrive until 
the meal is well over. It was that sort 
of day in the House of Commons 
to-day. People walked in at the wrong 
doors, out at the wrong doors, they 
sat in the wrong places and asked the 
wrong questions, got the wrong answers. 

Came the Prime Minister (as the film 
captions have it), and as usual he put 
the whole thing on to the grand plane 
at once. There is a rule that a Member 
who puts down a Question on the 
paper, but who does not turn up to ask 
it in person, loses the answer and any 
advantages that may, in the lawyers’ 
phrase, flow therefrom. 

Sir ARNOLD GRIDLEY had tabled a 
question to the Prime Minister, but, for 
some reason, was not present to ask it. 
Mr. CHURCHILL, however, got up and 
blandly read the typed reply to the 
unasked question—a Puckish pro- 
cedure which seemed to give some 
secret pleasure to Mr. Speaker and 
the Clerks at the Table. Pained M.P.s 
are often heard to claim that “the 
Minister has not answered my ques- 
tion,” but Mr. CHURCHILL, pioneer in 
so many things, is probably the first 
Minister ever to reverse the comment 
and make it run “the Member has not 
questioned my answer.” Joke was 
that nobody had the heart to tell Mr. 
CHURCHILL that he had replied to an 
unasked question, and he went on his 
way beaming a Boy Scoutly smile. 

But before he went he told Major 
Vyvyan Apams that he did not feel 
justified in diverting people from their 
present task of invading Europe in 
order to prepare a detailed reply to the 
Major’s question about “‘the nature 
and magnitude of any attempt at 
invasion of the British Isles made by 
the enemy during 1940.” 

He added that great preparations 
and concentrations of shipping were 
made by the enemy, but that none of 
it, to his belief, emerged from the 
ports across the’ Channel. 

With his most innocent expression, 
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he commented that a great deal of the 
massed shipping was sunk in the ports 
by the Allies—‘‘and then the enemy 
changed their minds.” 

The day’s business was concerned 
with the octopus-like work of the 
Scottish Office, and most of the dis- 
cussion turned on housing. Mr. Tom 
JOHNSTON, the Scottish Secretary, 
promised that everything — possible 
would be done to provide, first a pre- 
fabricated house, and then a per- 
manent one for all who wanted them. 
Mr. W. M. Watson shuddered at the 
mention of “permanent” houses, and 
expressed the unusual view that houses 
should be built not to last too long. 
Ideas about houses, said he, changed, 
and it was a disadvantage to have a 





“HAME, SWEET HAME ” 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR SCOTLAND 


house that would stand up for a 
hundred years, because then the 
temptation was to let things be. Sir 
THomas Moore followed up this idea 
by bluntly asking that the pre- 
fabricated houses should not be made 
“too comfortable’’—for precisely the 
same reason, that people might become 
too attached to them, too ready to 
accept them as permanent. 

Sir Tomas, brightest of Blue Tories 
that he is, got loud Left Wing cheers 
when he went on to deliver a moving 
speech in which he pleaded for an end 
to slums, a brighter, sunnier outlook 
for those who, on Normandy’s beaches 
and the other battlefields, are earning 
for everybody the right to brighter, 
sunnier outlooks all round. 

Mr. SLOAN was so carried away by 
this that he made a long speech himself, 
part of which caused Miss FLORENCE 
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HorsprveHu, the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Health, to 
shake her head. “You can’t shake 
your head at me, my dear lady,” 
he said mildly, whereupon another 
Member asked Commander CHARLES 
WituiaMs, in the Chair, whether it 
was in order to call a lady Member 
“dear.” 

Never at a loss, the Chairman, 
replied that as this is a National 
Government “we should all be fairly 
friendly.” So presumably “dear and 
honourable Lady” is now enshrined 
in Parliamentary etiquette, alongside 
“honourable and gallant Gentleman.” 

Mr. SnappDEN having commented 
acidly that the Government had made 
a “howling muck” of housing in 
Scotland,. Mr. ‘“Joz” Werstwoop, 
Scottish Under-secretary, nonchalantly 
promised to produce 500,000 houses in 
ten years. He seemed to mean it. 

Wednesday, June 21st.——So good is 
the news from all fronts that discus- 
sions on post-war plans have lost most 
of the air of unreality they once had, 
and the debates gain correspondingly 
in enthusiasm. 

To-day the Government asked for 
the approval of the House of Commons 
for the plans for post-war employment. 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, the Minister of 
Labour, in what most regarded as the 
best speech he has ever made, outlined 
the plans, which are that we should 
build up our overseas trade, and then, 
in the prosperity that should bring, 
build up our Better Britain. 

Ignoring the advice of Mr. Micawber, 
the plans will involve the spendifig of 
most public money, on roads and 
luxuries generally, when normal trade 
is bad and the national.income low. 
When trade is good, taxes will be 
higher; when it is bad, taxes will be 
lower. All very simple, yet all very 
revolutionary. As one Member re- 
marked, “It is a wonder nobody 
thought of it before.” 

Mr. Bevin explained all this in 
homely vivid phrases which deeply 
impressed the House, and which 
brought home to all the “human” side 
of the impersonal statistics and trade- 
balances and so on. He has an extra- 
ordinary gift for striking description, 
and many of his fellow-Members were 
much affected by his account of how, 
with the Prime Minister, he had seen 
off to the beaches of Normandy, just 
before D Day, some of our picked 
troops. 

“Ernie,” they had asked with the 
easy familiarity of affection, ““when we 
have done this job for you, are we 
coming back to the dole?” 

Mr. Bevin paused, and his voice 
quivered as he went on: “It hurt. It 
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“When is the Censor going to release the details about Jonah and the whale?” 


stung. Both the Prime Minister and I 
replied: ‘No, you are not!’ ” 

Conservative Members were moved 
in a different way when he advocated 
more controls after the war, and 
suggested that “we must act less as 
individuals and be more governed.” 

As the Trade Union movement’s 
leading exponent of the art, he 
expressed the hope that the “catch-as- 
catch-can wrestling” method of getting 
wage increases was no more, and that 
the future held a new hope of co- 
operation between employer and 
employed. 

Then the House settled down to a 
week’s debate. Some wanted this part 
of the scheme brought out, that part 
dropped or modified. Some wanted 
the precise opposite. But nearly all 
approved the plans in general, and 
wished them well. 

At Question-time someone wanted 
a “‘pay-as-you-enter ” system of collect- 
ing bus fares, a proposal which drew 
from an M.P. who had suffered from 
the prevailing shortage of taxicabs the 
proposal that they might come under a 
““pay-as-you-yearn” system. 

Members (and your scribe) had two 
more shocks. Mr. BRENDAN BRACKEN, 
the Minister of Isformation, expressed 





the view that 
allowed to run their 


“editors should be 
own papers 








AX Officer in charge of a Com- 
forts Depot to whom we 
have been able to send supplies 
of our wool writes: 


“In a letter it is difficult for 
me adequately to express my 
gratitude for the valuable help 
you give us, thus enabling 
further supplies of knitted com- 
forts to be dispatched to the 
soldiers overseas. 

“T wish I were in the position 
to be able to thank personally all 
the supporters of your Fund, for 
I am most grateful for this aid to 
our work.” 


We also tender our thanks to 
all Subscribers, and in doing so 
beg them to continue their most 
valuable help by sending Dona- 
tions which will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by 
Mr. Punch at PUNCH COM- 
FORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., 
London, E.C.4. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 








without interference from me.” This 
was not surprising, for the Minister is 
a strong supporter of a free Press—but 
what was surprising was that other 
Members cheered loudly. 

The other surprise came from Mr. 
Outver LyTTELTON, Minister of Pro- 
duction, who, overnight, had made a 
speech—about Japan’s entry into the 
war—that set the Atlantic alight, but 
which, he explained, was a piece of 
bad expression by him, and entirely 
his own fault. He added—and here 
was the shock—that he “wished to 
make it clear that he had not been 
misreported.” 

Pressmen are, fortunately, a sturdy 
race, and casualties in the Press Gallery 
were (as the official reports say) 
negligible. 

Thursday, June 22nd.—The employ- 
ment debate went on, with Mr. 
ARTHUR GREENWOOD as the star turn 
and everybody offering suggestions 
and improvements, some of which 
were approved by other M.P.s. 

Friday, June 23rd.—The Govern- 
ment’s post-war employment plans 
were formally approved. They now go 
to the experts to be put into operation. 
Then, as one original Member put it, 
“We shall see what we shall see.” 





“ te Holloweod 








“This one’s been earmarked for a White Paper 


on reconstruction.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Suvorov 


THE extraordinary character of Alexander Suvorov 
(Hurcninson, 15/-) has proved too much for his latest 
biographer, K. Ostrov, in spite of his view that a man of 
genius should be assessed according to the historical results 
of his activities, his “psychic and biological peculiarities ” 
being of significance only to bourgeois historians. It is 
Suvorov himself, not the results of his campaigns nor the 
light his career throws on the corruption and inefficiency 
of the Russian and Austrian empires, that gives this 
biography its fascination. Like Nelson, whom he resembled 
both in character and physique, Suvorov, though a slightly 
built and delicate child, was possessed from his earliest 
years with a passion for martial glory. In his youth he 
fought in the Seven Years War, often rushing into bayonet 
fights with a thin parade sword and killing men twice his 
weight before they had recovered from their surprise. He 
was less effective at court than on the battlefield, and though 
he tried to hide his contempt for the military grandees of 
St. Petersburg by playing the rustic buffoon, their mistrust 
of him grew steadily. After his capture of Ismail from the 
Turks, one of the finest feats in the history of war, he was 
sent into exile; but the conquests of the French revolution- 
aries frightened the Russian emperor into recalling Suvorov, 
and in 1799, in his seventieth year, he set out on his greatest 
campaign. ‘‘That lad will go far,” he had said of Bonaparte. 
“High time to take him down a peg.” Bonaparte was now 
in. Egypt, so Suvorov’s desire to meet him was not realized, 
but although hampered by the jealousy and lethargy of his 
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Austrian allies and handicapped by the inferior quality of 
his Austrian troops he won a,series of victories which drove 
the French right out of Italy. He wanted to go on to 
Paris, but the Austrians, anxious to get rid of him, per- 
suaded the Russian emperor to send him over the Alps to 
join Rimski-Korsakov, who was facing Massena near 
Zurich. How, with‘insufficient food, clothing and ammu- 
nition, he took his twenty thousand Russians over the 
St. Gothard Pass, crossed the torrents below Andermatt 
with the French on the opposite bank, and reached Lake 
Lucerne only to find that he had to cross another high pass, 
and how, learning that Korsakov had been routed by 
Massena, he withdrew his troops into Austrian territory, 
bringing three quarters of them to safety, is a story certainly 
unsurpassed and perhaps unequalled in the records of 
human courage and endurance. H. K. 





In His Element 


It was a sound idea to combine Fighter Pilot, Sub- 
Lieutenant and Infantry Officer in one volume; so that 
Youth at War (BatsrorD, 15/-) should describe air, water 
and earth under fire in the words of three of their tutelary 
deities. As Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes says in his 
foreword, this thrilling book should bring home to all of 
us what we owe to serving youth. But when he further 
suggests that it should put to shame the laggards of the 
mines and factories, one would distinguish. It is too obvious 
that war is still for heroes and comrades; and peace—even 
the dubious peace of the civilian—for security-mongers and 
rivals. It was precisely because he “loved the idea of 
dealing with men rather than machines”—‘‘men,” not 
““employees”—that Captain ANTHONY IRWIN went into the 
Army. Lieutenant Lupovic KENNEDY, who volunteered 
for the Navy when his father took over the Rawalpindi, 
discovered that ‘“‘the war’s greatest gift” was “the sense 
of comradeship.” The whole trend of Wing-Commander 
PauL RicneEy’s account of the deeds of the first squadron 
in France is the same. Did we give before the war—or do 
we propose to give after it ?—anything like the human life 
which this inhuman struggle is giving the pick of our sons ? 

H. P. E. 


“The Flower of Cities All” 


The ‘Britain in Pictures” series has returned from the 
somewhat arid wilderness of British Postage Stamps and 
British Women’s Institutes and produced a brilliant little 
tribute, The Londoner (W1LL1AM CoLLins, 4/6), by DoroTHy 
NicHotson. In spite of Dr. Johnson it is possible, without 
growing tired of life, to grow tired of London as guide-books 
and some of its admirers present it, but Lady NicHoLson’s 
way is different. She is able to express something which it 
is easy to feel and not so easy to account for—how it is 
that in a city of eight million people there is still a toughly 
enduring local genius, and how although radio has made it 
possible for anyone in the world to be born within sound of 
Bow Bells the Cockney’s birthright still remains. She 
includes in this short essay not only the main lines of the 
Londoner’s history but a number of his lesser and endearing 
characteristics; his softness of heart towards the overfed 
birds and animals of the parks and gardens, his fondness for 
listening, in and out of season, to the Messiah, his passion 
for outdoor sport, from dancing bears to the dogs, which 
made him regard even the Battle of Britain, while it raged 
overhead, as “‘the world’s transcendent sporting event.” 
What is more, she is able to show, not always without malice, 
how history looks forward to the present; for instance, 
after the Great Fire, Wren was given ‘“‘the opportunity to 
replace the old crooked, cramped London by a city of 
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dreams. The flames had but just died down when 
people were back again, camping upon their plot to protect 
it from commissions and planners.” A hit below the 
Green Belt. / P. M. F. 


Aspersions on the Cloth 


It is not universally true that the more ecclesiastical—or 
shall one say church-conscious ?—a priest is, the less is his 
charity towards his fellows. Nor is the converse invariably 
correct—the less church the more charity. Yet there 
must be enough in both propositions to put all ecclesiastics 
on their guard, for they are the staple of most fiction that 
introduces ecclesiastics at all. Mr. Howarp Sprinc, 
whose Manchester “cards” and down-and-outs are usually 
a credit to their background and a delight to his readers, 
should, you feel, have known better than to waste his time 
over churchmen. He is not really interested in the total 
implications of Christianity; and the two parsons and two 
women who increasingly monopolize Hard Facts (COLLINS, 
8/6) are things of straw. Dunkerley, the ambitious printer, 
who makes a fortune out of a sort of 7'it-Bits, and whose firm 
is at any rate the titular hero of a promised sequel, isa 
genuine piece of Lancastrian Arnold Bennett whom one 
would gladly meet again. But the Reverend Burnside, 
whose ministry is entirely humanist, and the Reverend 
Chrystal, whose sole cult is himself, exhibit even less 
actuality than the vamp and lady of title between whose 
divergent lures the latter has to choose. H. P. E. 





Another Golden Age 


In Romanticism and the Modern Ego (SECKER AND WAR- 
BURG, 18/-) Mr. Jacques Bazun, an American professor, 
has come to the rescue of romanticism against classicists 
in. general and the 
Chicago in particular. By romanticism he means the 
prevailing spirit in European literature from Rousseau to 
Victor Hugo, that is, roughly, from 1780 to 1850. By 
classicism he means “‘not a theoretical classicism found in 
books or fancied in anciént Greece,” but the kind of culture 
which was enforced upon Europe under Louis XIV. This 
culture, he says, produces, according to its admirers, stability 
in the state and morality and peace in the individual; 
whereas romanticism, in the opinion of these critics, 
induces egotism, disorder, shiftlessness and inertia. Examin- 
ing the age of Louis XIV in some detail, Mr. Bazun has 
no difficulty in showing that its men of genius were far from 
being in harmony with it, that, like the geniuses of other 
ages, they were plagued within and harassed from without, 
and that, in short, the golden age of the Grand Monarch 
never had a real existence and is only a nostalgic fancy. 
Having exploded the classical golden age, Mr. Bazun 
proceeds to erect a romantic one; his critical faculty, which 
operates quite satisfactorily before 1780 and after 1850, 
being almost entirely suspended between these years. He 
must be the warmest admirer Rousseau has had since 
Robespierre was guillotined. Shelley seems to him “pas- 
sionately reverential of fact,” and Byron “‘a good-tempered, 
sensible man.” Victor Hugo, he recognizes, has struck a 
good many persons as egotistical, but if his prefaces are 
compared with Boileau’s, Hugo appears as serene and 
detached, and Boileau as “subjective, autobiographical, 
downright pettish.” That Goethe and Wordsworth, 
though they both outlived Napoleon, do not belong to the 
post-Napoleonic age, and are as widely separated in feeling 
and outlook from Hugo and Balzac as Tolstoi and Ibsen 
from Proust and Joyce, has not occurred to Mr. Bazun. 
Everyone within the magic circle of his seventy years is a 
kindred spirit, and so we have Wordsworth, Balzac, Hazlitt, 


**classic-minded neo-Thomists” of 
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Goethe, Victor Hugo and Stendhal all lumped together as 
seers who were also minute and comprehensive reporters. 
Mr. Bazun indignantly repels the view that modern 
totalitarianism derives from the romanticism of the early 
nineteenth century, but since he chooses Napoleon as the 
supreme embodiment of “‘the romantic will,” it is probable 
that the neo-Thomists of Chicago will remain unshaken by 
his assault. H. K. 


Waégon-Trails 


One gathers from Mr. Brian Vresry-FirzGERALp’s very 
modest introduction to his book, Gypsies of Britain 
(CHAPMAN AND Hatt, 15/-) that he likes gypsies in 
the same sort of way that the owner of a cranky and 
independent-minded dog prefers it to all the highly- 
trained and easy ones. He respects them because they 
have “fought and lied and cheated throughout the 
centuries” for the truth of their freedom. This being so, 
we are not treated to any picturesque, romantic accounts 
of their nobility but are given a book that is full of well- 
authenticated facts mixed with personal experience. 
There is a chapter on history and legend, another (most 
interesting) on their taboos, and others on marriage, death, 
fortune-telling, medicine and wagons. The liveliest of all 
is the last, which deals with the gypsies of to-day and their 
ways of making legal and illegal livelihood. Some of us may 
feel a little distressed because, though the author describes 
poaching feats, such as bringing down a roosting pheasant 
with a whip, that no amateur could accomplish, he refuses 
deliberately to instruct us in the art of picking up a hare 
from its form with bare hands in broad daylight. There 
is no other fault to be found in a book which combines 
history and experience in a fascinating way. B. E. B 
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“And you really expect me to believe that your tram 
was shunted info a siding for a fortnight south of 
Kennington Oval?” 





At the Play 





“Tur Gipsy Princess” (SAVILLE) 


Voyvoprna is in the middle of the 
semi-Balkan countries which compose 
the musical-comedy map. If you look 
northward from the capital across the 
great plain you_may see the misty 
mountain-tops of Ruritania: Prince 
Paul, who protests so much about 
his nephew’s duty to the regiment, is 
obviously of Ruritanian blood. This 
aside, we know little of the country 
except that its king is one of the 
uneasiest of the crowned heads of 
Europe, that the court is in good voice 
and spirits, and that the gipsy popula- 
tion is both vociferous and teeming. 
There has been no war in Voyvodina 
for years: the eccentric Edwin the 
Eleventh cannot even arrange his over- 
throw, and his people, like those in the 
neighbouring states of Cadonia, Novia, 
and Koruja, are willing enough to 
fleet the time carelessly as they did in 
the golden world. 

We had our first dealings with 
Voyvodina in 1921 when The Gipsy 
Princess ran for two hundred and four 
performances. In this Saville repro- 
duction the libretto is the work of five 
authors; but much during the three 
hours’ traffic of the stage must still 
depend upon the melodious and unpre- 
tending, music of EMERIcH KALMAN. 
Unpretentiousness is the sovereign 
quality of a revival which, for students 
of the convention, has charms apart 
from the score. The ceremonial of the 
plot, elaborate cues for song, cunning 
deployment of the chorus—everything 
is here to the last rite, and the piece is 
the happier because it has no illusions 
about its importance. 

The gipsies of Voyvodina are not for 
specialists in the Romany. They are 
frankly Arts Ball wanderers who have 
never felt the wind on the heath or 
spent a night out of doors. This is as 
it should be: they form a bright and 
laundered background to the gipsy 
wedding with which the first act 
ends—the wedding of Prince Ronald 
of Voyvodina to Mademoiselle Sylvia 
Matyi among the tables of a fashionable 
restaurant. 

Who is Sylvia, what is she? Accord- 
ing to the book she is a gipsy singer, as 
kind as she is fair, and Miss TEssa 
DEANE copes with her pleasantly. Mr. 
JAMES ETHERINGTON, who is new to 
the professional stage, has the right 
notion of the tenor Prince, Voyvodina’s 
expectancy and rose; Mr. CHARLES 
QUARTERMAINE’S flourish as Prince 
Paul does credit to the Galloping 
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Green Hussars; and the rest of the 
cast loves, sings, and dances with 
steady enthusiasm. There must be 
homage to the Darmora Ballet’s can- 
can and to Mr. Jimmy GODDEN as a 
monarch malgré lui, who would agree 
with Daisy AsHFrorD’s Prince that life 
at its most ‘“sumshious” can have 
many drawbacks. Mr. GoDDEN under- 
stands the ways of Voyvodina. Al- 
though his part has been conscientiously 
modernized, he manages now and then 
to escape from the toils of the topical 
joke and give to Edwin a traditional 
glint. J.C. T. 


“THE Last or Mrs. CHEYNEY” 
(Savoy) 


The tale of the notorious Mrs. 
Cheyney and the gay Lord Dilling has 
grown, it seems, into a minor classic. 
Mr. FREDERICK LONSDALE confers 
titles and epigrams freely: his comedy, 
in a phrase of Hardy’s, is one of the 
“mirrors meant to glass the opulent,” 
and Mr. Tyrone GUTHRIE has now 
burnished it in a wittily-decorated 
revival. Its dressing has become early 
Edwardian: the play, written in 1925, 
is labelled discreetly ‘‘a comedy of the 
day before yesterday.” Even if these 
fine feathers cannot make a Wilde of 
LonsDALE, we. can still enjoy the 
complexity of a glittering mesh of 
artifice, and one passage at least—the 
letter scene on the loggia—deserves 
what our film magnates call an 
“Oscar.” 

Mr. Jack BucuHanan, in his first 
straight part, has decided that Dilling 
is a more amiable figure than Sir 
GERALD DU MAavRIER’s version of 
nineteen years ago: it is a lightly- 
spoken performance which, like Miss 
CoraL Browne’s attractive idea of 


. Mrs. Cheyney, gains in precision as the 


play develops. Miss ATHENE SEYLER 
(Lady Frinton) and Mr. JaMEs DALE 
(Charles, the butler-crook) waste none 
of their epigrams, though it is hard for 
any Charles to match the gloss of Mr. 
RONALD SqQuiRe’s creation at the St. 
James’s. Possibly the chief delight of 
a shining night is a study in starch by 
Mr. Austin Trevor as Lord Kelton 
who—like Mr. Salteena on another 
occasion—is “deeply flabbergasted by 
the ready wit” around him. J.C. T. 


“ZERO Hour” (LyRIc) 


This must be a regretful salute 
to a play of ideas, withdrawn after 
only five performances. Mr. RonaLp 
MILLaR’s cautionary tale, set in a 
South Coast hotel on the eve of D Day 
and at zero hour ‘itself, had other 
merits than topicality. It crackled 
with intelligence and we had expected 
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some reward for a dramatist with 
courage enough to prefer the Alert to 
the All Clear. The central figure was a 
British authoritarian in the Nurem- 
berg pattern who planned, when the 
war was won, to control the peace. Mr. 
WALTER FITZGERALD, though he rarely 
suggested the sinister, boomed away 
to excellent effect as this arrogant 
fellow, all sound-and-Fuehrer, who was 
flung over a cliff on the morning of 
D Day. We shall remember too Mr. 
HarTLEY Power as an American 
journalist with some of the qualities of 
a bulldozer as well as the charm that a 
bulldozer noticeably lacks. J.C. T. 


° ° 


The American Scene 


(From our Political Correspondent) 


EOPLE in England are puzzled 

about Governor Thomas E. 

Dewey. Is he or is he not a 
candidate for the Republican Presiden- 
tial Nomination? The trouble lies, I 
suppose, in the fact that we expect a 
straight answer to a straight question 
such as this. That is the English way. 
It is part of our heritage. We honour 
and respect our American cousins and 
allies, but we wish sometimes that 
the¥ would come clean and drop those 
tiresome bureaucratic circumlocutions. 

A man was telling me the other day 
how difficult it is in America to amend 
any law dealing with scalping. Such 
a step, it appears, requires a five- 
eighths male vote in two-thirds of 
the predominantly agricultural states 
west of the MclIvor-Benskin line 
and a seven-twelfths vote of vege- 
tarians in the Catskill Mountains region. 
Now I ask you! Would we tolerate 
that ? 

Another thing. In America (I am 
told) it is ridiculously easy to get a 
divorce. At Reno, for instance, I 
believe you can get two divorces for 
the price of one. You get one down 
and a voucher to be exchanged later. 
Marriage laws are different in every 
state. How would you feel if you knew 
that our young people could dash 
across the nearest border (to Scotland, 
say) and get married overnight ? 

And then all this fuss about filibust- 
ering. Thank goodness our M.P.s can 
speak on any subject at any time 
provided that they catch the Speaker’s 
eye on the right day in the right 
session. 

No, this business of Mr. Dewey is 
very disturbing. If we had that kind 
of thing I should apply for the steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds. 
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The Stilly Watches 


“AND the corporal said ‘Look 

here, you weak-kneed skunk, 

I’ve got a date with a dame, 
see? A swell dame. But she’s too 
classy to come on her own, see? So 
she’s bringin’ her friend. And if you 
don’t come and take her friend out, 
well, there’s plenty of fatigues goin’ 
next week. So please yourself.’ So I 


lets ’im persuade me. It wern’t half 


romantic. The moon was a-shinin’ 
like in books, an’ we’ad our best battle- 
dresses on with most of the buttons 
as well. We met ’em at the bus stop. 
The corporal’s jane was a blonde. Like 
the one in the Blue Boar, you know. 
There was a little one with ’er wot 
looked like ’er kid sister, only darker. 
I whispers to the corporal that I’m no 
good at ’ome work, but ’e kicks me 
most brutal. Still, they was proper 
ladies. When the corporal finishes 
introducin’ me they sez ‘Ooh, ’ow 
naice. Quaite er naice night, is not it?’ 
Like a play, like. My dame’s name was 
Sybil, and I think she ’ad big ideas 
about goin’ to the pictures, but the 
corporal used ’is silver tongue and said 
as ’ow he was a nature lover and was 
longin’ ter see the country by moon- 
light. So we sets off. Before we gets 
far out of town the corporal says as ’ow 
he ’as got tired all of a sudden and 
could do with a sit down. So we goes 
to the park an’ the corporal selects a 
seat under some bush things. I say 
that my feet ache somethin’ cruel and 
was just goin’ to sit down when the 
corporal near breaks my ankle. So I 
sez ‘Oh, I see,’ an’ departs before he 
could get up. Me an’ Sybil walks round 
and round, an’ all the time she keeps 
talk, talk, talk. Her voice goes on and 
on. All about ’er job in a office, an’ 
all the cats there is there. I slides my 
arm along the seat an’ it ’appens to 
touch ’er shoulder. She springs up 
like a startled fern—but she only wants 
more space ter show me the size of the 
biggest ledgers they uses. Then she 
tells me ’ow many different colours 
there is in ink. Beautiful it were. I 
puts my ’ead in my arms an’ thought 
in pints. . Ow long we sat there I 
don’t rightly know, ’cos when I woke 
up the corporal was shakin’ me an’ 
talking in what he thought was a low 
voice. But I keeps my temper an’ 
don’t answer ’im in like coin. We ’ad 
ter go back along the prom as the 
corporal’s dame said as ’ow she loved 
the wild waves. She ’ad some fair 
beauties in ’er air, 1 must say. Me an’ 
Sybil was most proper an’ dignified 
and ’ad just reached advanced book- 
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“Daisy? ... They’ve stopped the train running, so I don't 
quite know how me and the fireman will get back home.” 


keeping when the moon goes in. All 
of a sudden I ’ears the voice of the 
corporal in front. No golden voice, 
mate, an’ it ain’t sayin’ its prayers. 
When we gets level there is the 
corporal down below, ’avin’ missed ’is 
footin’. Laugh! I thought I’d never 
stop. But the corporal, speakin’ ’is 
mind free ’an lurid, wants ter know if 
he ’as ter stay there all night. So I 
pulls ’im up in the middle of a speech 
about ’is something leg bein’ so and so 
broke, an’what dol get, mate? Sanitary 
waller fer the next fortnight. Nah. 
There’s no gratitude in this bloomin’ 
world, chum. Book-keepin’.. .” 





Midsummer 


OW June is come 
With mounded trees 

And bees a-hum 
And grass like seas. 
Now in a pool 
Of shadow cool 
The haymaker, 
Too warm to stir, 
Slumped at his ease 
By mounded trees, 
Towards his thumb 
Cuts bread and cheese. 
Now June is come 


And grass like seas. F.C.C. 














" THINK we'll have to have 
| an early warning system,” said 
the Commander (Maintenance) 
judicially. ‘‘We can’t have another 
shambles like last Saturday.” 

There was a general murmur of 
agreement round the ward-room. I 
was staying in a naval training 
establishment and it was just after 
dinner. fe 

“T always said we should.” It was 
a lieutenant that spoke, and that kind 
of comment, coming from a lieutenant, 
was very properly ignored. 

“And it should take care of all 
approaches,” said a lieutenant-com- 
mander. “There’s no knowing from 
what quarter the trouble may come 
next time.” 

That, too, seemed to be the fecling 
of all. , 

“It’s easy enough down river,” 
another lieutenant said. “ White 
Knight is there and will pass the word 
on. He’s bound to fire a shot or so off 
at them first if he comes in that way. 
He can’t resist it.” 

It was all very confusing to a mere 
landsman, but I did gather that White 
Knight was either the name of a ship 
or a camp or both. 

“It’s the back of the town I’m 
worried about,” the Commander said. 
“He can pop down out of the hills 
and be in here in a brace of shakes. 
That’s what he did last Saturday, I 
believe.” 

“There’s the firing range up there,” 
said the lieutenant. 

“But that’s not manned all day,” 
the Commander replied. “‘Old Coggins 
is all right while he’s there. He 
doesn’t miss anything. He has a 
telephone and can get right through 
to the Officer of the Day as soon as he 
identifies it, but that leaves some nasty 
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And About Time Too 


gaps in the twenty-four hours. And 
you never know when he’ll come.” 

The problem seemed to be rather a 
facer. The Commander ordered more 
beer all round. 

“Northwards I’ve my own plan,” 
he went on, lighting his pipe. “‘There’s. 
the toll-gate.” 

There was silence while the others 
digested this. 

“But how’ll the gate-keeper know 
what to look out for?” asked the 
lieutenant, who had thought of it all a 
long time ago. 

“That’s easy,” the Commander 
said complacently. ‘The markings. 
He knows all ours, and if anything 
unidentified comes past he whips off 
the telephone.” 

“Ts he reliable?” the other lieutenant 
asked. 

“T think so,” the Commander said 
with a slow smile. “It may mean a 
small call on the funds, but I think we 
can provide one or two commodities 
the gate-keeper cares for, and I don’t 
think he’ll be careless. As a matter of 
fact he’s an old Marine.” 

The ward-room seemed to feel that 
Marines, while of simple intelligence, 
were reasonably reliable. 

“That leaves only one way in 
unblocked,” the lieutenant-commander 
muttered. 

“Tf we’re to have a system at all it 
must be absolutely water-tight,” the 
Commander said. ‘‘Otherwise we shall 
merely be lulled into a sense of false 
security.” 

The ward-room was silent. Nobody 
could deny the rather obvious truth of 
the Commander’s statement. 

“You know,” he went on, “I’ve the 
glimmerings of an idea. That fellow— 
what’s his name? The chap who runs 
the transport repair workshop?— 
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Hicks, yes. Well, Hicks has been 
grousing about shortage of accom- 
modation for a long time, and I’ve got 
him three extra huts at last. Now, 
supposing—— ?”’ 

“Put him out on the firing range, 
you mean ?”’ interrupted the lieutenant- 
commander, 

The Commander obviously did not 
care to have his climax spoilt, but he 
bit back any harsh comment. 

“That,” he said, “‘was at the back 
of my mind. He can take his whole 
outfit along there. We don’t want them 
near the harbour. In fact they’re a 
damned nuisance. You’re always 
falling over pieces of dismantled truck, 
and it’s about time we had some more 
room round the north hard. In fact 
the more I think of it the more essen- 
tial the move seems on all grounds.” 

“Ts Hicks a man we can trust to 
keep a good look-out ?”’ the lieutenant- 
commander said. 

“He’d better be,” the Commander 
replied. ‘“I’ll have no nonsense from 
Engineers. You fellows all agreed?” 

Again the ward-room was at one. 
The Commander grunted and switched 
on the wireless. Obviously the meeting 
was over. 

It left me very puzzled, and when I 
could get the lieutenant alone later 
in the evening I asked him why the 
Civil Defence warning wasn’t good 
enough. - 

He was most amused. 

“Oh, all that business?” he said. 
“Tt’s simply that the Admiral’s got a 
new car and has abandoned his launch. 
We always knew when the launch was 
coming but a car’s a different matter. 
Still, I don’t think we’ll be caught out 
again.” 

There’s no doubt about the necessity 
for all-round defence. 


Jundred and Sisth Volume 
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Tailored —jit 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


@ A TAILOR-MADE BY 


‘SWAN’ SHOES & ‘HEALTH’ SHOES 
cvs—103 


CROCKETT & JONES, NORTHAMPTON 





What has 





When a piece of painted sheet metal is distorted by bending, the 
surface is subjected to stress. A good paint must stand up to a 
reasonable amount of this treatment without cracking or flaking. 
In fact, the paints of the Robbialac Company have to demonstrate 
that they can “take the bend.” This is how it’s done. The paint 
is applied to a piece of sheet metal and, when dry, it is bent 
quickly through 180 degrees over a thin 
between hinged boards. If it is up to the standard of flexibility 
demanded by the Robbialac Company, the paint must be able to be 


rod or mandrel held 


“caught bending” without cracking or flaking away—only then 
do the Robbialac scientists consider it fit for service in war or 


peace. 
Company at your service with all classes of “cracking” good 


When peace returns again you will find the Robbialac 
paints and varnishes which do not crack, and meet all needs. 


She ROBBIALAC COMPANY 


Proprietors: JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD., LONDON, £15 
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IT MAY BE SOME TIME 
BEFORE WE RETURN.. 











IDRIS LIMITED, 
TABLE WATERS 


LONDON, 
THROUGH 


MAKERS OF QUALITY 
FIVE SUCCESSIVE REIGNS 
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‘Precision : extreme accuracy, hence arm of precision.’ That is the 
dictionary’s terse definition and perhaps the best known example is 
the famous Webley Revolver. Long experience in this sphere has given 
Webleys a considerable advantage in the manufacture of many other 
mechanical appliances which demand extreme accuracy. A typical item 
from the current production schedule is the Aero Engine Con-Rod shown 
above. Whenever precision is the aim, Webleys are the firm for the job. 


Webley PRECISION ENGINEERS SINCE 1790 














WEBLEY AND SCOTT LIMITED, PREMIER WORKS, WEAMAM STREET, BIRMINGHAM 4 
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Whenever I see bands in a stocking, | | 
















2 
I think : Remember its name.. 
clude a plentiful supply of lovely, 
clinging Aristoc. Meanwhile we 
—and a few R. d Aristile. | s ‘ 
bp Sapplin are Renita, but fair | | Remember its reputation .. 
at shares are distributed to all | | 


‘ Ab— \ 
are making the best possible war- 
Ewe ® Aristoc dealers. 


° 
¥ Sigh no more, lady. 
S The fruits of victory will in- 
A 
time stockings — Aristoc Uiility 
FINE GAUGE FULL-FASHIONED STOCKINGS ty YI} tty Yi, 
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underwear 








is rare 
—treat it with 
care 


























































BE RMALINE, 
are bright rae 


The skies are bright for 





youngsters brought up in the Good, pure 
certain hopeofBritishvictory, delicious food. 
and nourished on Britain's A treat to eat 
famous COW & GATE Milk —and easily 


Food. 

When the enemy has been 
overcome, we need not fear 
for the stamina of our new 
generation. 


Thanks to COW & GATE. 
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PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 





















All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are being 
distributed as equitably as 
possible. For the present, 
please “go easy with the 
soda” and return empty Bulbs 
promptly to your usua 
supplier. 
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JOHN WOOD & SON vosscco) TD 
ESTABLISHED 1837 
LONDON. E.C.4. 
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‘*I cast on, of course, 
while | lecture,” 


The Professor said, 
“but | conjecture 


Though | knit, 
with my brain 


My socks never attain 





Wolsey Cardinal’s 
fine architecture.” 


WOLSEY 


Carchinal Socks 


RARER THAN DIAMONDS 











a. 


the 
lovable 


fregra nce 





Shops can still supply limited quantities of 
Lavender Soap, Tale and Brilliantine, though devotees 
must wait till peace to enjoy Yardley Lavender Perfume. 


YARDLEY LAVENDER 


YARDLEY - 33 OLD BOND STREET LONDON 

















CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
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| | have smoked it in South Africa, 
the jungles of Kenya, the Suez Canal Zone, 





Cairo, Alexandria. . . . the flavour is the 
| same as at home.” 


- 


“. . . I used to see your adverts. in 
‘Punch’ about Barneys being on sale 
in every part of the world and wondered 
if it was true. But I know now that it 
was, having smoked Barneys for many 
years in England, up to leaving fifteen 
months ago. Since when I have smoked 


it in South Africa, the jungles of Kenya, 

R R T : the Suez Canal Zone, Cairo, Alexandria, 
Sc _W a ‘ and finally in the Naafi on the sands of 
Egypt, and I can honestly say the flavour 


T ] ] : is the same as it is at home.” 
2 : ss ( : 
é c a } f 0 g Oo ) ) [From a tome smoker ie 
with the M.E.F. ‘The origin: 
letter can be inspected.] 


1 AL: : at IT, NEE, ST 


cents TO) 


Reger es 


3% Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), 
Punchbowie (full). 2/94d. oz. 


(277) John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. G 
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